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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Gateshead election, following upon Norwich, was 
peculiarly satisfactory to Free Traders. It was recognised 
from the outset that the conditions at Gateshead were 
particularly adverse to the Liberal candidate, and every 
effort was made by the Protectionist organisations to take 
advantage of so favourable an opportunity, if not for win- 
ning a seat, at any rate for reducing the majo- 
rity, and so winning a moral victory for Protec- 
tion. It was known that the Irish vote, which 
had been previously given solid to Sir William 
Allan, would be split. It was also hoped that an appeal 
to the glass-workers, who, in the particular section of the 
trade represented at Gateshead, have been exposed to severe 
foreign competition, would have a marked effect upon the 
result. All these hopes were disappointed. The appeal on 
behalf of the glass-workers was largely destroyed by the 
facts which were pointed out on the Free Trade side as 
to the condition of the glass industry in Protected continen- 
tal countries ; while men in more important industries, such 
as shipbuilding, felt their interests directly threatened by 
the Protective tariffs, which would have the effect of raising 
the cost of production and thereby either diminishing the 
output or infringing upon the wages list. The result was 
the return of the Free Trade candidate, in spite of all Irish 
defections, with an increased majority, made up by the 
purely British vote taken admittedly on the fiscal question. 


As to the alleged ruin of the glass industry by free 
imports, the following tell-tale comparison between the 
conditions in the United States and in Great Britain would 
scarcely make an effective Protectionist leaflet : 


It is announced that the ex- 
tensive glass-bottle works at 
St. Helens, which have only 
been working on the week-in 
and week-out system for some 
months, are about to be re- 
started on full time. In October 
last the depression was so 
serious as to compel the em- 
ployers either to dismiss half 
their workmen or to employ 
them only during alternate 
weeks. The latter course was 
adopted, but arrangements 
have now been made whereby 
all the workmen will be given 


The window-glass market is 
in an undesirable condition 
both for seller and _ buyer. 
Buyers are ready to place 
orders for stocks, but are 
timid, some asking if better 
than go and 10 per cent. dis- 
count cannot be _ obtained. 
Manufacturers claim that go 
per cent. discount represents 
the cost of glass under the 
most favourable conditions, and 
that they are selling just enough 
to pay their men and keep the 
factories running. A number 
of factories have closed down 


full employment within the next rather than make glass at a 

few days,—Times, January 20, loss. At present it appears 

1904. that if the scale of wages is not 
lowered the factories which can 
hold out will be able to get a 
better price for their product 
when demand really begins.— 
Iron Age, January 14, 1903. 


Apparently, the duty of from 6s. to 20s. on imported 
window-glass does not make the American glass industry 
prosperous nor maintain the wages of glass workers. 





The attitude of Mr. Vicary Gibbs to the taxation of 
straw-plait seems to us one of the most instructive episodes 
in the Protectionist campaign since the incident of Roches- 
ter cement. Rochester wanted cement to be taxed, but 
did not want anything else to be taxed. In consequence 
the necessity of taxing cement became exceedingly pro- 
minent in the Rochester contest, while the question whether 
cement could be regarded as a material for use in further 
industries and whether other industries would accept an 
increase in its cost without at least some material offset 
was left judiciously in the background. In Mid-Hertford 
the boot is on the other foot. Straw plait is there an 
article used as a material in the manufacture of straw hats, 
and it is clearly not to the interest of the workers that any 
import duties should be placed upon this article. Yet 
straw plait figures, just as cement figures, in that list of im- 
ports of articles wholly or mainly manufactured, given in 
the Board of Trade monthly returns which is the basis of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s figure of ninety millions of manufac- 
tured imports which might be subject to taxation. 


Now is straw plait to be taxed or not? Mr. Vicary Gibbs 
is quite clear for his own part that it ought not to be: 

He did not believe it would be desirable to put a tariff on 
straw plait. He was sorry, because he remembered the 
time when they saw the women working at their cottage 
doors making straw plait and helping to earn their living. 
He was sorry that the industry had passed out of England, 
and he was afraid it would be impossible to restore it. But 
if there were other things which could be taxed, such as 
ribbons, by which they could maintain an English industry 
employing English labour, it was most desirable that it 
should be done. 

But how is Mr. Gibbs to make sure that in other consti- 
tuencies where straw plait is not a material for manufacture 
it may not be regarded as quite as appropriate a subject of 
taxation as he considers ribbons to be? His ingenious 
answer is to refer to the Commission : 

He had been asked whether it would be desirable to 
tax straw plait and if it were desirable to place a tax on 
galloon, leathers, and the other things used in the straw 
hat trade. His answer to that was that it was not for him 
who was not an expert to prepare a tariff, and to say what 
things should come under that tariff and what should not. 
That was the business of a Commission, such as that which 
had been established. 





Here then is an instance of the kind of work the Com- 
mission has to do, and of the rival interests which it has 
to adjust. Meanwhile, until the Commission reports it is 
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possible to appeal to every interest on the ground that its 
case will be specially considered, and Mr. Gibbs is not 
slow to assure his constituents that if they only return their 
faithful member he will be the man to put their special 
interest in a particularly favourable light before the Govern- 
ment for the time being, and take care that his constituents 
do not come off second-best : 


What he had always said, and what he should say again, 
was that if the straw hat manufacturers of this neighbour- 
hood or any one else would tell him what they considered 
was in the interest of their trade, he would take the greatest 
possible pains to represent their views as clearly and as 
effectively to the Government for the time being, and if that 
Government numbered among its members Mr. Balfour, 
he believed that any representations which he made to him 
would be at least as carefully considered as if they came 
from any other of his Majesty's subjects. 

Here then is the whole Protectionist game in miniature. 
In any given constituency the thing to be taxed is that par- 
ticular thing which the electors have an interest in keeping 
out; the thing which it would be outrageous to tax is that 
particular thing which the electors have an interest in bring- 
ing in. As to how claims are to be adjusted between one 
constituency and another—that the Tariff Commission may 
consider for an indefinite period, or at least until the con- 
clusion of the General Election, and meanwhile the free 
and independent electors are assured that the candidate is 
the very man to make certain that in this great game their 
particular interests are not going to be left out of account. 





In this connection it is worth noting that the effect 
of Protection on the German straw-plaiting trade has 
been the reverse of satisfactory to the hat-making in- 
dustry. In the existing tariff the duty on undyed plait is 
fixed at ros. per 100 kilogrammes, but in the new tariff 
this has been removed and a duty of 8s. per 100 kilos. on 
dyed or bleached plait substituted. The reason for this 
step is that the German industry is stagnant, while the 
British straw hat trade is expanding satisfactorily, as the 
following figures show : 


IMPORTS OF STRAW PLAIT. 
1889, 1893, 1898. 1900. 1902. 1903. 
Great | 


Britain | £659,855 £668,000 £767,307 £643,337 £746,636 £841,166 
Germany £415,000 £135,000 £225,000 £215,000 £190,000 _- 
As the straw plait, though charged as a partly manufac- 
tured article, is imported for use in further manufactures, 
the increased import implies an increased industry. 
ExPporTs OF DYED AND BLEACHED, &c., PLAIT. 
1889, 1893, 1898. 1900. 1902, 


Great Britain (included 
in unenumerated be- 


fore 1900) it — — — £54,000 £31,864 
Germany ... £20,000 — £10,000 £15,000 £14,000 
A week or two ago the Glode declared that the Bedford- 
shire and Hertfordshire straw plait industry had been 
ruined by the free importation of foreign plait; but the 
truth is that the popular demand for Japanese and Italian 
plaits could not be met in this country. By importing the 
plait a large industry has been built up in the bleaching 
and dyeing of the semi-manufactured material for the re- 
quirements of the home market, while in addition a con- 
siderable trade in dyed plait has been cultivated abroad. 
The existing duty on imported plait into Germany has, as 
Herr Gotheim points out in “ Germany’s Foreign Trade,” 
completely failed to create a straw-plaiting industry, con- 
sequently it operates solely as a special tax on the hat 
manufacturers. 





Nor do the figures with regard to the German straw hat 
exports lend any more support to the theory that Protec- 
tion has been of the slightest benefit to the trade. In fect, 


the contrast with the expanding industry of Great Britain 
is nothing less than remarkable : 


IMPORTS OF STRAW Hats. 
1889. 1893, 1898. 1900. 1902. 
Great Britain 


(less re-exports) — _ £53,000 £86,000 £231,000 
Germany— 
Untrimmed ... £40,000 £55,000 £55,000 £125,000 — 


Trimmed ... 20,000 39,000 38,000 50,000 - 


£60,000 £94,000 £93,000 £175,000  — 
Exports OF STRAW Hats (UNTRIMMED), 
1889, 1893. 1898, 1900. 1902. 
Great Britain... — £393,531 £311,000 £406,000 £447,200 
Germany — 
Untrimmed ...£140,000 75,000 70,000 100,000 — 
Trimmed .. 82,000 67,000 52,000 55,000 — 


£222,000 £142,000 £122,000 £155,000 -- 

On behalf of a section of the German straw hat manu- 
facturers a duty on imported hats has been demanded ; 
but it was pointed out in reply that the greater part of 
the Swiss exports consisted of the bulrush pattern, 
while the Italian variety was mostly composed of the so- 
called Florentine pattern, neither of which can be success- 
fully reproduced elsewhere. Taxed imports of straw hats 
mean that the range of selection would be restricted and 
that trade would be correspondingly injured. 











We have received the third edition of a forty-six page 
pamphlet by Mr. Ewing Matheson en the “ Principles of 
Foreign Exchange,” particularly in reference to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s preferential proposals. It is a valuable 
addition to the criticism of those proposals from tke point 
of view of the bankers which was begun by Mr. Schuster, 
and it is particularly useful as giving a lucid account of the 
mechanism of international exchange and bringing Mr. 
Goschen’s standard work published in 1863 upto date by 
including an account of banking relations with the colonies. 
Mr. Matheson, who is past president of the Leeds Cham- 
ber of Commerce, writes with very full and detailed know- 
ledge, and his pamphlet should, amongst other things, 
dispel all the false alarms caused by the foolish method 
of comparing our exports to one country with our imports 
from the same. He shows clearly the roundabout nature of 
our foreign trade, the very delicate and complicated 
nature of international commerce, and the grave danger 
with which Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals threaten tke in- 
ternational financial position of this country. The situation 
is the more serious, and this side of the matter needs to 
be the more emphasised, since the Tariff Commission con- 
tains a very inadequate representation of the banking in- 
terests of Great Britain. We hope Mr. Matheson’s pam- 
phlet will be very widely read. 





Very little Las been said anywhere in regard to the 
effect of retaliation on a very important industry, that of 
the export of fish, which is perhaps the most important 
in Scotland, where some 85,000 persons are employed ‘n 
the fisting industry. The export of cured herrings is very 
large and rapidly growing. ‘Ihe fc‘iowing are the figures 
for Scotland alone: 


Average. Barrels, 
1870-1 ot _— ithe 851,000 
1880-1889 ve ae re 1,354,000 
1890-1899 ob naa its 1,361,000 
1900-1903 ia 1,567,000 


Almost the only serious competitor is Norway. Scot- 
land’s greatest customers are Russia and Germany, ard 
there is a small but increasing quantity sent to the United 
States. The German duty is 3s. per barrel. Russia in 
1900 raised the duty to 13s., but still takes very large 
quantities. The price of a barrel varies greatly year by 
year, but normally the profit per barrel is extremely small. 
If in any conflict the duty were raised by foreign countries 
(and Russia has shown how ready she is to retaliate by 
her surtax on Indian tea in consequence of the Sugar Con- 
vention) the fishery industry would be badly hit, and there 
is no growing market either at home or in the colonies to 
compensate. The fishing industry is, in fact, one of our 
weakest points, and the export is one on which Russia and 
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Germany will certainly turn their attention at once in the 
event of a struggle over retaliation. 





We are glad to learn that the Free Trade forces in the 
Press are to be augmented next week by the appearance of 
the Weekly Tribune, which will put the truth about Free 
Trade before a wide democratic audience. The one diffi- 
culty which Free Traders have to contend with is the crowd 
of fallacies in which the controversy has been wrapped up, 
and the main necessity at the present stage is for continued 
iteration in popular form of certain simple and fundamental 
truths. This, we take it, will be the special function of 
the Weekly Tribune, and its promoters will certainly 
have the good wishes of everyone who is alive to the immi- 
nent danger which threatens the whole fabric of British 
industry and commerce. 





THE UPSHOT OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S great campaign in the 
country is now complete, and next week 
Parliament meets to face the situation which it 
has created. It may be well, therefore, to look 
back for a moment over what kas passed, and see 
where we stand. The first point which strikes anyone 
looking back over the history of the controversy is the total 
change in its character. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals in 
their first form had an exclusively imperialistic object. 
Returning from his contemplation of the illimitable veldt 
he was impressed by the sordid narrowness of those at home 
who were concerned only with questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the people ; the narrow interests of popular educa- 
tion were too mean and low for kim, and he sought to 
widen our minds and open our eyes to the great imperial 
issue which | : was about to lay before us. He had dis- 
covered nothing less momentous than that we were about 
to lose the colonies, and there was only one form of union 
which could bind them to us. A common legislative council 
was impracticable; they declined any common contribu- 





tion to imperial defence ; but they were willing to enter- - 


tain—indeed, in his view they actually offered to us—a fis- 
cal union, and to this offer he asked us to respond at some 
sacrifice to ourselves. There was very little doubt at the 
outset of the campaign that, so far as this country was con- 
cerned, the Preferential scheme would involve an economic 
sacrifice, and the next step in development was that the 
sacrifice was to be made good to the poorer classes—the 
richer might justly be expected to bear it—by the applica- 
tion of the revenues received from the proposed tariffs to 
schemes of social] reform, and especially old-age pensions. 
But Lardly had matters reached this stage when quite a 
different propaganda began in the Press. The new dis- 
covery was made that the fiscal proposals, far from in- 
volving a sacrifice to this country, were the only means of 
saving its industry from imminent ruin. Once more all the 
old familiar cries of battles long ago were heard. British 
industry was in danger, the German and American were 
invading us, our exports were stagnant, our workmen were 
unemployed ; Free Trade, well enough sixty years ago, was 
now a worn-out shibboleth ; under Protection the prosperity 
of the foreigner was advancing by leaps and _ bounds. 
These time-honoured forebodings and lamentations met 
with an immediate response in certain quarters. All the 
interests and all the intellectual idlers congregated to hear 
and acclaim them. Here was a platform on which a poli- 
tician might stand and get a hearing, and it was on this 
platform that Mr. Chamberlain stood when he came before 
the public at Glasgow. There followed a series of 
speeches of the ablest platform type, whick at 
first undoubtedly. made an impression in many quarters 





where the actual facts of British industry and the nature of 
trade were little understood. But as speech after speech 
was examined it was found to rest on a mass of fallacious 
arguments and distortions of fact. This was the more 
damaging as the whole campaign now rested on the case 
against British industry. It was certain that this case 
could find no more able exponent upon the platform, nor 
one who could command more completely the services of 
a more elaborate and extended organisation. It was cer- 
tain that the case had been stated, therefore, as strongly 
ai it could be stated, and, bearing this in mind, we think 
we may say that even many Free Traders were astonished 
to find the case against British industry so weak. That 
under Free Trade there must from time to time be indus- 
tries injured by foreign competition, that such injury should 
cause dislocation and temporary distress, was certain. That 
in his efforts to find such industries and to depict their sad 
case to the public Mr. Chamberlain should have made 
blunder after blunder and left himself open to exposure 
after exposure made a deep impression on all who paid 
sufficient attention to the matter to follow the speeches and 
the replies to them. It showed better than anything else 
could do how small are the holes that can be picked, how 
firm and solid and impregnable is the front offered by the 
Free Trade system to any attack based either on economic 
principles or on the facts of industrial history. 

Meanwhile the result of the official inquiry called forth 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s friends was to produce a volume so 
favourable to Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents that he him- 
self has called it the “library of the Free Importers.” Here 
again the new facts which emerged were in the main 
favourable beyond expectation to the Free Trade belief. 
Whether we take the actual rate of money wages, the move- 
ment of wages, or the fall in the cost of living, the position 
of the great industrial masses in this country came out 
more favourably from comparison with our principal rivals 
than the most sanguine Free Trader expected to find. And 
the putting together of all the figures on the growth of 
wealth, the increase of income-tax assessments, the de- 
velopment of our foreign trade, the growth of our shipping, 
the decline of pauperism, the increase in the home trade 
wherever that is measurable—all this produced a mass of 
fact utterly crushing to the attacks of those who had at- 
tempted to impugn the leading position of British industry. 

Again, as the campaign proceeded, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s methods developed, in particular by the appointment 
of the Tariff Commission, another side of the question came 
into public view. The nature of the forces underlying the 
whole movement, clear enough from the first to those 
familiar with the experience of other battles between Free 
Trade and Protection both in this country and others, 
began to be apparent to the general public. Those of the 
household hastened too soon to divide the spoil before the 
enemy was slain. Something of what Protection means 
in the political and moral atmosphere began to be sus- 
pected. Strangely enough, nothing perhaps set this more 
clearly in view than the adhesion of Mr. Charles Boot. 
to the Tariff Commission, followed as it was by his article 
and the statement of his own programme. The one man 
of really independent weight whom Mr. Chamberlain cap- 
tured, Mr. Booth, perhaps unconsciously, proclaimed the 
greatness of the gulf which separated him from the Cham- 
berlainite proper when he declared emphatically for am 
absolutely uniform tariff. ‘The very simplicity with which 
Mr. Booth put forward his scheme showed how remote he 
was from a true Protectionist view. Mr. Booth is for a 
uniform tariff because he sees well enough that the endless 
adjustment and readjustment of taxes which mark the fiscal 
system in Protectionist countries is fatal to political purity, 
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but for the very same reason his scheme would be fatal to 
the Protectionist movement in this country, and, perhaps 
involuntarily, he has done the public a service by setting 
before them in contrast Protection as it really is and Pro- 
tection as it seems to a man standing above ordinary poli- 
tical controversy. Mr. Booth’s admissions, moreover, 
helped people to recognise that the triumph of Protection 
must be the advent of the trust, the domination of the 
great capitalist. 

Thus the net. result of the campaign has been first, that 
the whole movement has been divested of its imperialistic 
garb and has been exposed as Protectionism naked and 
unashamed, that the case for Protection having been re- 
stated with unexampled vigour has failed from its own 
weakness. It has been shown that there is no substantial 
case against British industry, and whatever remains to be 
dene to make this nation as prosperous as a great civilised 
nation might be, is to be done by advancing further upon 
the path of democratic development and not by harking 
back to the tenets of a creed outworn, that the prophecies 
of the Free Traders of Cobden’s day, based on sound 
reasoning, have in the most essential points been amply 
verified by experience, and finally, that what we are asked 
to do is not merely to abandon a fiscal system which has 
made us prosper in industry beyond all whose conditions 
are otherwise similar to ours, but a system under which we 
have reached a standard of political purity unknown before 
and unrealised elsewhere, under which the great interests 
have ceased to look to Parliament for favours and under 
which politicians and financiers have been trained to dis- 
regard the interests of the individual and the section and 
keep their eyes fixed upon the public good. 





POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


MR. MORLEY AT FORFAR. 
Was CoBDEN A BAD PROPHET ? 

When leel made his first step towards Free Trade in 1842, 
as, I think, the Duke of Devonshire said last night, he did not 
do it on the strength of Cobden’s prophecies. That is a perfect 
piece of base misrepresentation. He did it on the strength of a 
report of a Parliamentary Committee which showed that the old 
policy of Protection was breaking down. We are told that, 
despite the prophecies of Cobden, competition with English 
manufactured goods has increased and is increasing. But is 
that any disparagement of Cobden and his policy, or of Peel 
and his policy ? The very fact of the increase of competition, 
of the growth of manufactures in the United States and other 
countries, was the very foundation of Cobden’s whole policy. 
fh» foundation of Cobden’s whole policy was that the United 
States were bound and were sure to become a great manufac- 
turing centre, and it was because you had this competition 
which we are now told, and truly, has increased and is increas. 
ing—it was because of that that he said three things. He said, 
“You have got to repeal your Corn Laws and admit food in 
free’; he said another thing, ‘‘ You have got to cease inter- 
vention in all these dynastic and territorial squabbles on the 
continent of Europe ”—and he said a third thing, “In the face 
of this competition which, as sure as to-morrow’s sun will 
rise, is going to confront you in Britain, do remember,” said he, 
“that your truest policy is p°ace, peace—non-intervention. ’ 
Repeal of the Corn Laws—he based the whole of it upon -he 
anticipation of what has happened—namely, the enormous 
‘rowth of manufactures in the United States and elsewhere. 
Cherefore, all that passage of history about Cobden being a bad 
prophet is the greatest nonsense in the world. I wonder how 
many statesmen there are whose policy has been in two genera- 
tions so justified, and not only jus‘ified but glorified, as the 
policy of Free Trade as it was advocated from 1840 to 1846 and 
onwards. I at all events am not afraid to meet any audience 
and argue this out, and to say that a single proposition that was 
advanced by Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Gladstone afterwards, in 
favour of removing the burden from the springs of industry by 
cutting down the tariff—to say that that has been the greatest 
blessing that this country has ever received from any single 
statesman.—(January 20.) 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AT DUBLIN. 
IRELAND UNDER FREE TRADE. 
It might be true that the instincts of Ireland were Protec- 
tionist, but history has corrected those instincts and so 
directed the influence of Ireland ‘+t instead of helping the 
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cause of Protection she had decisively advanced the cause of 
Free Trade. It was from Ireland that the first furious protest 
was made against those tariff bonds which are always used to 
the disadvantage of the weaker interests, and nothing but the 
Irish famine of 1845, with the horrible sufferings and danger 
to social order which accompanied it, would have been suffi- 
ciently powerful to overturn the old Protectionist system and 
break the hard confederation of interests and monopoly. There 
were two conditions to be observed in Irish agriculture and Pro- 
tection. First, the main and most profitable branch of Irish 
agriculture did not require Protection, either from foreign or 
colonial competition; and secondly, that in most of the other 
branches, and especially in corn, Protection, if required at all, 
it was required just as much against colonial as against foreign 
competition. Some people might think that Ireland had pushed 
stock-breeding too far and that a conversion from pastoral to 
arable land was to be desired. But did anyone imagine for the 
sake of a 2s. duty upon foreign corn it would be worth while to 
break up an acre of pastoral land; d convert it into corn land ? 
Ireland did not require the proposed duty on meat, and would 
not be benefited by the proposed duty on corn. The only 
industrial competition they had to face came from Great Britain 
itself, and Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff would not in any way pro- 
tect these staple Irish industries. The Irish producer had, 
therefore, nothing to gain from the 10 per cent. duty on foreign 
manufactured imports, but he had something to lose. There 
could be no Protection for Ireland which did not protect her 
from the competition of the greatest exporting nation in the 
world. What was the use of a tariff wall to keep away 
“dumpers ” when the greatest “dumper” of all was inside that 
wall ?—(January 25.) 





MR. ASQUITH AT SOUTHPORT. 
Wuy BritisH TRADE SUFFERS. 

I strongly believe that in the cases where you can show a 
really appreciable decline in British trade, particularly in our 
foreign markets, and to a large extent in our home markets, in 
nine cases out of ten you will find this is due to defective and 
curable methods, or want of education, sometimes in the em- 
ployer, sometimes in the workman, sometimes in both, and—one 
is often connected with the other—to slipshod, backward 
methods of business. Let me give you one illustration. Mr. 
Chamberlain says: ‘‘ What can a lawyer know about these 
things” ?—which is perhaps not altogether convincing—and 
then he says: “ these empirics, these amateurs, who have 
never been in a factory in their lives, spend their lives in libel- 
ling and calumniating the manufacturers, whose shoe latchets 
they are not worthy to unloose ." Mr. Asquith quoted the re- 
port of a British Consul in Switzerland, which related to our 
trade with that country in 1903, to show that Germany azd 
America exported to that country larger quantities of manufac- 
tured goods than we did. Mr. Chamberlain, he said, would tell 
them that that was the beneficent result of the Protective system 
under which those countries lived. The British Consul said that 
Germany, France, and the United States, and almost all other 
countries flooded Switzerland with their commercial travellers, 
while the British commercial traveller was still a rara avis in 
that country. He made a return which showed that there were 
in Switzerland 6,531 commercial travellers of whom 45 only 
came from the United Kingdom, while Germany sent 
4,400 and France 1,200, and instead of sending price-lists 
and circulars in the French or German languages with tho 
weights and measures and currency of the country, we sent 
those matters in English, often with a request for a cash remit- 
tance with the order.—(January 22.) 





Tue Prices or AMERICAN RAILS AND THE TARIFF.—American 
reports announce that the recent 1eduction in prices of iron and 
steel products has not stimulated the buying of large quantities 
either in the East or in the West, consumers seeming to be of 
the opinion that the bottom of the market has not yet been 
touched. It is stated that the rail mills are piling up tonnage 
awaiting orders for shipment. A leading American journal 
calls attention to the fact in connection with the outlook for 
rails, that there is a general sentiment against longer protecting 
this commodity to the extent of $7.82 per ton, and adds that we-e 
it not for the tariff wall foreign mills would compel domestic 
producers, through competition, to sell in the neighbourhood of 
$20 per ton, while the fixed price of $28 is just at a point that 
will keep foreign rails out of the United States.—Jron and Coal 
Trades Review. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE WAR AND BAD TRADE.—It was evi- 
dent, says the Economist, that Mr. Chamberlain, during the 
course of his speech at the Guildhall, was disconcerted when 
a member of the audience suggested that the war is largely re- 
sponsible for the condition of things that has led to the want of 
employment he was bewailing. The ex-Colonial Secretary ounce 
described the war as a “feather in his cap,” and he cannot 
now evade responsibility for the consequences of that war. But 
it must have suggested itself to many who listened to him, that 
the man largely responsible for the war and for the weakening 
of the spending-power of the nation, and the consequent trade 
depression which followed, was making very light of their intelli- 
gence in adducing that depression as a reason why they should 
blindly follow him in an adventurous policy of fiscal revolu- 
tion. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
IN GERMANY. 


II—BELOW THE “PRIMARY POVERTY” LINE. 


At this moment, although I am perfectly ready to admit 
that continental nations have not reached the high standard 
of life which is common in the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, the United States have reached a standard of life 
which is higher than ours and both in the United 
States and on the continent the comfort of life is 
more universally distributed than it is in this country. 
Why, gentlemen, of what other civilised country on the 
face of the earth, of what Protected country can it be said, 
as it has been said and can be said of this country, that so 
large a proportion of the population, in spite of our pro- 
sperity, are always on the verge of hunger and distress ?— 
Mr. Chamberlain, at the Hotel Metropole. 

Perhaps no weapon has been more persistently employed 
by the Protectionists during the present campaign—and it 
may freely be admitted that none has been more effective— 
than the contention of certain sociologists based upon 
figures contained in important social studies by Mr. Charles 
Booth and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree with regard to the 
Metropolis and the city of York that some 12,000,000 per- 
sons in the United Kingdom subsist upon incomes inade- 
quate to maintain ordinary physical health and vigour. It 
should be noted, however, that these calculations are not, 
at all events, generally accepted by authorities, and while 
conceding the painstaking manner in which these valuable 
investigations have been carried out weighty reasons have 
been urged against the acceptance of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the two communities in question as a standard of 
the economic position of the general population of these 
islands. 

But to the Protectionist who uses these disputable figures 
without scruple—to the ready writers and careless platform 
controversialists who, while adopting them with avidity, de- 
clare that they are a standing proof of the failure of Free 
‘Trade—to Mr. Chamberlain, who triumphantly quotes them 
while demanding to know in what other country such condi- 
tions exist—a convincing reply may be made. They have 
chosen Germany as their stock example of Protection at 
wo.k ; at matins and evensong they never weary of cha::ting 
the “ immense prosperity ”—“ heavenly prosperity ” was Mr. 
Seddon’s description—of the Fatherland. Let us see then 
what is the actual state of affairs in the German Empire. 

According to the estimate of scientific men the minimum 
cost of food requisite to maintain an adult person in Eng- 
land in normal health is 3s. per week, and of a family with 
three children 12s. 9d. This amounts to £33 8s. per year, 
and after making the lowest allowance for the cost of rent 
and clothing Mr. Rowntree arrived at the conclusion in 
regard to York, from which the loose deduction has been 
made—a deduction which he has never accepted-—that 30 
per cent. of the population of the United Kingdom lives 
below the “ primary poverty line.” 

Now it is fortunate that certain information has been 
collected by the German Government which enables a far 
more exact estimate to be made of that proportion of the 
population of Germany which is inadequately fed than 
may legitimately be drawn from the Rowntree-Booth cal- 
culation. According to the Reichsgesundheitsamt (Im- 
perial Board of Health), the minimum daily cost of food 
sufficient to maintain an adult person in normal health is 
114d., and for a family of five £49 17s. a year. When 
a private soldier in Germany is quartered upon a village 
household the Government pays a sum of 9 34d. daily, the 
minimum sum estimated to cover the cost of his main- 
tenance. The fact emerges from these figures that Messrs. 
Rowntree and Booth estimate the cost of living in England 
considerably lower than is possible in Germany. 

The light shed by these figures upon the assertion that 
the distribution of earnings in Great Britain is more un- 
equal than in Germany is most remarkable. For while 
even upon the wholly insufficient data afforded by the 
Booth-Rowntree investigations the proportion of persons 
whose earnings do not permit of the consumption of food 
sufficient to maintain ordinary physical health is 30 per 
cent., the proportion in Prussia is fully twice as great. In 





the previous article it was shown from the Prussian in- 
come-tax returns that the percentage of heads of house- 
holds with total earnings of less than £45 a year amounted 
to 72 in 1900, while 66 per cent. of the population of 
Prussia fell under the same line. Making allowance for 
certain classes exempted from the payment of income-tax 
on various grounds and therefore erroneously enumerated 
among the “below £45 ” class, the real proportion, ac- 
cording to the most careful authorities, of heads of families 
earning less than #45 annually cannot be put at less than 
from 60 to 61 per cent. It is to be regretted that the 
absence of a similar statistical method in the other States 
renders a statement with regard to the German Empire as 
a whole impossible; but of the 56,000,000 forming the 
total population, we are told by a writer in Die Wirt- 
schaftspolitik that fully 35,000,000 fall below the £45 
standard. 

It has thus been shown upon indisputable evidence that 
this favourite Protectionist argument has no value what- 
ever. Not only is it not true that the earnings of the 
working classes in Great Britain thrust to a greater extent 
than any other country large masses permanently below 
the margin of subsistence ; it is a fact that under Protection 
in Germany at least thrice as many absolutely and twice as 
many proportionately earn less than according to scientific 
standards is essential to mere bodily sustenance. Yet it is 
to German experience that the Protectionists never weary 
of appealing in their efforts to induce the working class to 
abandon Free Trade. 





PROTECTION AND REDUCED 
WAGES. 


Wages have been reduced. You have only to read the 
papers to see almost daily some trade or another has to 
submit to a reduction. That, then, is not a proof of 
boundless prosperity.x—Mr. Chamberlain at the Guildhall. 


In recent issues of THE FREE TRADER we have published 
lists of reductions in the wages of iron and steel workers in 
the United States during the month of November. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the Zron Age and the New York 
Journal of Commerce bring the list down to the pre- 
sent time. On Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that high wages 
and Protection go hand in hand these facts furnish a 
striking comment : 


Notices are to be posted this week, prior to December 3r1, 
in all the mills of the Carnegie Steel Company in Pitts- 
burgh, the Mahoning and Shenango Valley districts, and also 
at Bellaire and Mingo Junction, advising the men of rates of 
wages that are to prevail, commencing January 1. The 
heaviest cut in wages will be in tonnage men, who will be 
reduced from 15 to 25 per cent. 

The employés of the Haselton Works of the American 
Bridge Company, at Haselton, Ohio, have been notified of 
a reduction of 10 per cent. in wages, effective January 1. 

Blast furnace labour in the New Castle district has been 
notified of a 10 per cent. reduction of wages, effective 
January r. 

At the Claire furnace in Sharpsville, Pa., and the Ella 
and Fannie furnaces, West Middlesex, Pa., blast furnace 
labour has been reduced about ro per cent. 

Blast furnace labour at Ironton, Ohio, has been notified 
of a 10 per cent. reduction in wages. 

Notice has been received at the Milwaukee plant of the 
American Bridge Company of a reduction of wages to take 
effect the first of the year. Piece workers are reduced 1o per 
cent. Several hundred men are affected. All employés of 
steel companies and rolling mills in that city not working 
under contract will receive lower wages after January 1. 

The 7oo employés of the American Bridge Company, at 
Trenton, N.J., were also notified of a cut in wages from 
10 to 20 percent. A similar reduction in wages at the same 
company’s works in Philadelphia went into effect Decem- 
ber 28. 

The limestone interests in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys have put into effect a new wage scale, which pro- 
vides for a reduction in labour of about 20 per cent. 

The employ¢s of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have agreed to accept a reduction in wages, 
ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., have an- 
nounced a reduction of about 10 per cent. in wages, effective 
January tr. ta ; 

The Sharon, Pa., plant of the American Steel Foundries 
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started up last week. The men agreed to accept a reduction 
of 10 per cent. 

The American Seeding Machine Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, have decided to retrench. Many of the employés are 
to be discharged, and there is to be a general reduction in 
salaries. 

Notices have been posted at the works of the Colorado 
Fuel and lron Company, Pueblo, Col., to the effect that 
when the works resume, which probably will be within a 
few days, it will be at a reduction of 1o per cent. in wages. 

A reduction of about ro per cent. in the wages of 700 
employés of the American Bridge Company at Pencoyd, 
Pa., has been announced. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company have taken the initiative 
and have posted notices at all their fifty-two plants in the 
Connellsville region, notifying the coke workers of a re- 
duction in wages of about 16 per cent., taking effect De- 
cember 16. 

An announcement is made by the Independent Window 
Glass Company of a reduction of 33% per cent. from last 
season’s wages. 

Because of the refusal of the skilled labourers to accept 
a reduction of 10 per cent. in their wages, the plant of the 
New Haven Iron and Steel Company, New Haven, Conn. 
has been closed indefinitely. 

At the Browne and Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Pro- 
vidence, R.I., within the past few months from 400 to 500 
men have been let go because of slacking up of business, 
and at the present time the shops are running fifty hours a 
week. 

The men employed at the blast furnaces of the Shenango 
Furnace Company, Sharpsville, Pa., have refused to accept 
a reduction in wages. The turn men, who were being paid 
$2.20, were cut to $1.65, and common labour from $1.65 to 
$1.35 per day. 

The Independent Sheet Manufacturers’ Association have 
secured a concession of 10 per cent. in wages. 

It is announced that blast furnace labour in the Shenango 
Valley will be reduced on January 1 to the basis of $2 a 
day for turn men and $1.45 a day for common labour. 

A reduction of 5 to 15 per cent. in wages of machinists 
has been made in the machine shops in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, district. 

The wages of iron mine employés of the Oliver Mining 
Company, which is the iron ore end of the Steel Trust, will 
be reduced 13% per cent. on January 1. 

The National Wire Corporation of New Haven, Conn., 
have notified their employes of an 11 per cent. decrease in 
wages, beginning with the new year. The reduction ~p- 
plies very generally to the various departments of the com- 
pany’s works. 

Announcement is made of a reduction in wages at the 
shops of the Charlestown Navy Yard. The lower grades of 
labour get a réduction from $2 to $1.84 a day, and other 
classes are proportionately affected. 

The Lorain Steel Company, with a plant at Johnstown, 
Pa., have reduced the wages of all employés on an average 
of 10 cents per day, which puts the men on the same basis 
they were before the voluntary wage advance of a year and 
a half ago. 

The employés of the Ellwood City seamless tube mills, 
which are the property of the United States Steel Corpo:a- 
tion, have been notified of a 10 per cent. reduction in wages, 
effective January 4. 

At the Labelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, where a 
general wage reduction of 30 per cent. was proposed, the 
workmen have rejected the proposition. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_— 


THE KELP INDUSTRY. 


An Oban correspondent forwards a cutting from the 
Oban Times of January 23 which contains an account of an 
alleged “ ruined industry.” “The Western Highlands,” it 
states, “ supply one conspicuous illustration of the ruinous 
operation of foreign competition. At one time the manu- 
facture of kelp was a flourishing, largely profitable in- 
dustry in the Highlands and Islands. When it was at its 
height it was suddenly and almost totally wiped out, and 
it has never recovered since. It still lingers in Tiree, but 
on a very different scale. We do not suppose that the men 
of that island would raise any objection to its revival, and 
to the return of an era of good prices.”—This is a com- 
plete distortion of the facts. Kelp making is simply the 
burning of seaweed, about one ton of kelp being obtained 
from twenty tons of seaweed, the resultant product con- 
taining soda, potash, and iodine. Previous to the intro- 
duction of the Leblanc process for the manufacture of 
sodium carbonate kelp was the principal source of this 
substance as well as a source of potassium salts, and con- 


sequently was a raw material of much importance in 
chemical industries. But the kelp industry, which at one 
time represented an output of £400,000 per annum on the 
West Coast of Scotland alone, was destroyed half a century 
ago by the Leblanc process, which brought down the value 
of kelp from about £20 per ton to £2. Of the total world’s 
production of kelp, some 12,000 tons, about 7,000, accord- 
ing to “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” is made in the United 
Kingdom. The fact is that in order to restore this 
primitive “ruined industry” it would be necessary to im- 
pose a heavy excise duty on salt, and to suppress the 
Leblanc, ammonia, and electrolytic process of alkali manu- 
facture entirely. 

THE FALL IN THE VALUE OF AMERICAN IRON 

AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 


A Barrow-in-Furness correspondent calls attention to a 
statement in a Protectionist paper that, while the British 
iron trade is no longer attracting capital by reason of its 
unremunerative character, the American industry is ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds.—The best proof of the posi- 
tion of the American iron and steel industry in the eyes 
of Americam investors is supplied by the following figures 
taken from the Zron Age, showing the enormous fall in the 
value of leading iron and industrial stocks during 1903: 


Close, Close, Net 
Stock. Dec.31, Dec. 31, change 
1902. 1903. in year. 
Allis-Chalmers, Com. ... eee a ae o 
Allis-Chalmers, Pref, ... Ss a iw A we SS 
American Can., Com.... ; a ae 7k 
American Can., Pref, ... ie - CB. Cee 
American Car and Foundry, Com.... 36 ... 208 ... 15 
American Car and Foundry, Pref.... 914 ... 6... zat 
American Locomotive, Com. co EE dee on. 
American Locomotive, Pref. ais 4G nee, LS wo) ae 
American Steel Foundries,Com. ... 15 .., > 
American Steel Foundries, Pref. 60... 4h ... 25s 
Cambria Steel ... ane ‘ Se... Te wa 8 
Colorado Fuel, Com. ... = ~~ Bw ua 
Colorado Fuel, Pref. ... mS a ew Vw Ce 
Crucible Steel, Com. ... se son. Tr aa _ ee 
Crucible Steel, Pref. ... dee a, cg ee 
International Pump, Com. ... a ae a Seo EE 
International Pump, Pref. ew Row 
National Enamelling, Com. ... 344. 30 4s 
National Enamelling, Pref. ... oni — see 
Pressed Steel Car, Com. _... oo EE kes CO” ee 
Pressed Steel Car, Pref. we = ee Sa ee 
Railway Steel Spring, Com.... a Bed ee un Sa 
Railway Steel Spring, Pref... — ee 7t 
Republic Iron and Steel, Com. me a saa a = 6 
Republic Iron and Steel, Pref. « On 42 35} 
Sloss-Sheffield, Com. ... Je iw ET Ser ws SE 
Sloss-Sheftield, Pref. ... ie oa | Been oe Se 
Tennessee Coal, Com. ia — ewe =e: 
U.S. Pipe, Com. eee aes me weer Pcie 43 
U. S. Pipe, Pref. 50 40 10 
U. S, Steei, Com. oss hos .. 86s 125 23% 
U.S. Steel, Pref. aa _ ww ew ee a 
U. S. Steel, New 5's ... ai Be ce tee 


The Zron Age adds that “the decline has entailed heavy 
losses on those who had invested their money in this form 
of securities.” It will be observed that only one stock, 
Allis and Chalmers Preferred, showed an advance during 
the year. 





How to Mget Comperition.—A firm in the Midlands, the 
largest consumers of steel in the district, who some time ago 
produced their own steel and then abandoned its manufactu-e, 
have determined again to embark upon its production. Last 
year they purchased 50,000 tons of German material at 1os. a 
ton less than the cost at which they could have made it them- 
selves. They have now, however, overhauled and improved 
their plant, had their furnaces relined, and adopted other 
methods of lessening the cost of production. They own their 
own ore mines.—St. James’s Gazette. 

COLONIAL PROTECTION IN OPERATION.—I have lived at the 
Cape for twenty-five years, and I have seen a protective tariff 
in full working order. It is because that tariff is such a glorious 
mistake, and has led to such disasters to the country, that I 
raise my voice against itin Dundee. I was a supporter of the 
Government till now. But I say if you hand over your business 
interests to the best Government, Liberal or Tory, that ever 
existed, you will lament it to the last day of your life. For all 
the crass ignorance of business that exists in the world com- 
mend me to a Government.—Mr. J. C. Fraser, at the Dundee 


Chamber of Commerce. 
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NOTTINGHAM AND THE LACE 
TRADE.—I. 


Whilst Protectionists are always complaining of the in- 
jury that foreign competitors are causing to our staple in- 
dustries and ask for protection from “ unfair competition,” 
they forget that nearly all our manufacturing centres are 
increasing in population and also in wealth as represented 
by the rateable value. Nottingham is a case in point. We 
have been told that both the lace and hosiery, its two lead- 
ing industries, are declining, and yet the city persists in 
growing rapidly. The boundaries of the borough were ex- 
tended in 1877, so that the statistics before that date can- 
not be compared with the later years. The following table, 
however, shows the growth of the city from 1881 : 

Year. Inhabited Houses. Rateable Value. P opulation. 
1881... 38,452 £704,362 soo 186,656 
1891... 46,580 oe 888,080 se 212,662 
1901... 53,107 1,010,915 ase 240,438 
1902... 55,240 1,110,593 ose 243,191 

These figures show a steady increase; the rateable 
value increasing 26 per cent. between 1881 and 1891, and 
14 per cent. in the following decade; the population in- 
creasing in the same intervals 14 and 13 per cent. respec- 
tively. This does not indicate decline, but rather growth. 
The fact is that, while developing its staple industries of lace 
and hosiery, Nottingham is rapidly becoming an important 
manufacturing centre. Large quantities of hosiery and lace 
machinery are made there, while cycles, motor-cars, tobacco 
manufacture, joinery, and other industries have been esta- 
blished, so that to-day Nottingham is not dependent upon 
its two staple industries. 

For many years Nottingham has been the centre of the 
machine-made lace trade, and until recently was the main 
centre of the lace manufacture. Within the last twenty 
years considerable changes have taken place, and the lace- 
making ha’ grown very largely in the outlying districts, and 
Ncttingham has devoted itself more and more to the 
firishing and the sale of the lace goods. 

We are frequently told that the number of lace machines 
in Nottingham is decreasing. This may be true, as some 
firms in Nottingham have given up making lace in the town, 
and are devoting themselves entirely to finishing goods for 
the market. It is not true, however, that less lace is made. 
There are no returns as to the actual amount produced in 
Nottingham, but there is no doubt that the amount pro- 
duced in the Nottingham district is very much greater than 
at any previous time. 

The two chief reasons why the trade has left the city are 
the greater facilities the modern factories in the »%utlying 
districts possess. and also the cheaper labour. The growth 
of these outlying lace centres, such as Long Eaton, 
Beeston, Ilkeston, Draycott, and Sandiacre, is remark- 
able. Long Eaton is rapidly becoming the principal 
centre of the trade; the population of this town grew 
from 6,217 in 1881 to 9,636 in 1891, an increase of 
55 per cent., and to 13,045 in rgor, an increase of 35 per 
cent. in that decade; the number of inhabited houses 
increased from 1,925 in 1891 to 2,689 in 1902; whilst 
the rateable value has gone up with equal rapidity, in- 
creasing from £54,101 in 1899 to £60,754 in 1902. 
Several new lace factories have been opened in recent 
years, and some are still being built. The factories in 
Long Eaton are wider than those in Nottingham, and 
can accommodate the largest modern machines. 

Great improvements have been made in the !ace 
machinery in recent years. The old standard machines 
which are chiefly used in Nottingham can make a piece 
of lace about 146 inches wide. Nearly all the machines 
in Long Eaton are much larger, and can make a piece of 
lace from 174 to 220 inches wide. Not only have the 
modern machines this advantage, but their speed is 
greater, and manufacturers reckon that the new machines 
turn out at least 50 per cent. more work than the older 
type. 

As showing the importance of the outer districts, a 
recent estimate made by the Lace Makers’ Society 


as to the number of lace machines in the outlying districts 
may be quoted: 

Long Eaton ... ve ‘9 800 

Beeston ... 7 - 

Ilkeston ... 

Sandiacre 

Southwell 

Other places 


Total... 1,695 machines 


This estimate, however, is somewhat under the mark, 
as in Long Eaton two manufacturers were able to count 
over goo machines. 

Besides the advantage of faster and more modem 
machinery the lace makers in the outlying districts have 
the advantage of cheaper labour. In Nottingham the 
Lace Makers’ Trade Society is very strong, and maintains 
the piece prices, which are governed by printed lists. 
Outside the town the Union has less power, and the rate 
of wages is considerably lower than in Nottingham itself. 
Manufacturers say that lace can be produced 20 to 
25 per cent. cheaper in Long Eaton than in Nottingham. 

The lace trade is essentially a fashion trade, and con- 
sequently is subject to great fluctuations, and, although 
it usually follows the ordinary movements of trade, manu- 
facturers sometimes Lave been busy when other trades 
were slack and vice versa. As one manufacturer said: “ If 
the thing you make is wanted you get a good price, make a 
good profit, and the workman gets good wages.” 

There is little foreign competition in the lace trade,’ the 
German lace, which comes to us mainly through Belgium 
and Holland, being a distinct article and different in its 
method of manufacture. The bulk of the cotton lace im- 
ported comes from Plauen in Saxony, and it is 
known as embroidered lace. The import has grown 


within the last ten years, and with it a considerable re- 
export trade has arisen. Silk lace comes almost entirely 


from France, Calais and Coudrey being the chief centres. 
In the manufacture of silk lace the French have beaten us, 
but it is interesting to note that, although we cannot com- 
pete with them in the manufacture of silk lace, we do a 
very large re-export trade in this article, especially with the 
United States, as the following statistics show: 
Sirk LACE. 
Total Re-exports 
Year. Imports. Re-exports. to U.S.A, 
1893 we. £297,340 Lees £64,779 - £16,690 
1894 o— 442.472 ES 114,448 nae 73,114 
1895 a 289,570 mn ie 121,129 
1896 ads 224,304 bes 236,08 Sis 201,867 
1897 ae 472,050 ree ; a 357,551 
1898 ae 464,873 <a —e 292,409 
1899 sol 420,699 on Se 262.877 
1900 =e 486,360 aa — 422,497 
1901 site 678,324 — sa 337,230 
1902 we 904,141 te ail 627,777 


LACE OF COTTON AND OTHER MATERIALS. 


Year. Imports. Total Re-exports., 
1898 ove £965,141 eae eee £196,169 
1899 oes 971,317 ‘5 ove 196,601 
1900 a 1,164,454 ove ove 227,654 
1901 one 1,461,051 eee ove 393,837 
1902 oe 1,589,038 oes eee 341,755 

The re-export silk lace trade with the United States is 
even more remarkable when a comparison is made with 
the earlier years, showing as it does that the growth of our 
import of silk lace depends largely upon re-exports to the 
United States, and has increased uniformly with the deve- 
lopment of that trade. 

Our export of British lace has increased in recent years, 
and the increase is steady, last year’s figures being a record, 
as the following figures will show: 

EXPORTS OF COTTON LACE AND PATENT NET. 


It is sometimes said that the import duty keeps English 
goods out of foreign markets, but in spite of the duties our 
exports of lace and patent net to Germany, Holland, and 
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Belgium are almost as large as our imports of the German 
lace, as the following figures will show: 
IMPORTS OF LACE OF COTTON AND OTHER MATERIALS. 
1900. 901 





1902. 

£ £ £ 
Germany ... 10,782... 11,584... 10,569 
Holland ... 395,827... 590,685 ... 678,153 
Belgium ... 164,346... 148,220... 155,969 
Total... 570,955 ... 750,489 ... 844,691 

Exports OF LACE AND PATENT NET. 

1900. 1901. 1902. 

£ £ £ 
To Germany 210,981... 183,965 _ ... 218,509 
»» Holland 68,562 ... 63.937 ... 58,341 
» Belgium 230,172 ... 192,888 ... 302,706 
Total... 509,715 .. 440,790 ... 579,556 


Whilst the duty hinders the import into “foreign coun- 
tries it affects the foreign manufacturers also. One Eng- 
lish manufacturer opened a lace factory in Germany in order 
to avail himself of the cheap labour and escape the tariff, 
but he found that while he was able to supply the German 
market from the factory in Germany, the goods made in 
the German factory could not compete in_ neutral 
markets. The practical effect, therefore, of the duty 
is that German customers have to pay a higher price 
for their lace curtains, and as curtains are very largely used 
in Germany, nearly every window being provided with 
something of the kind, the tax on the German buyer 
becomes considerable. 





DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


WEDNEsDAY, January 20.—The by-election at Gateshead results 
in a great triumph for Free Trade, Mr. J. Johnson (L.) being 
returned by 8,220 votes against 7,015 for Lord Morpeth (Pro- 
tectionist); majority, 1,205 As compared with 1g00 the 
Liberal vote increased by 1,563 and the Unionist by 1,304. 
“Lord Morpeth,” said the Morning Post, “announced him- 
self as a ‘whole-hogger.’ He will thus capture the votes of 
those who, bearing in mind the decay of industries on the 
Tyne are prepared to cast aside the old tradition and to give 
the new policy a trial.” 

The Bishop of Hereford, in a letter to a South Shropshire 
correspondent, says: ‘‘Every bishop has solemnly promised 
to be merciful for Christ’s sake to poor and needy people: put 
this Birmingham gospel is all in the interest of the rich, and 
is without mercy for the poor and needy. Therefore it is 
my bounden duty to oppose it.” 

Mr. John Morley at Forfar denies Mr. Chamberlain’s Guild- 
hall statement that the movement for Free Trade com- 
menced with Cobden. It began in the time of Walpole and 
Pitt, and to say that it was adopted on the strength of Cob- 
den’s prophecies is a piece of ignorant misrepresentation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer at Stalybridge says that 
whatever progress we are making other nations are making 
still greater. Our foreign trade has lessened in quantity and 
deteriorated in quality. 

Mr. Bryce at East Grinstead says that Mr. Balfour agrees 
with Mr. Chamberlain but is frightened at him. 

THurRspayY, January 21.—Mr. Nettlefold, treasurer of the Mid- 
lands Liberal Unionist Association, having, owing to his Free 
Trade views, refused to sign cheques on its behalf, is relieved 
of his office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer at the Carpenters’ Guild 
announces that owing to the condition of the national 
finances he has no hope of remitting taxation in the coming 
Budget. ‘“‘ We must assume, however,” says the Standard, 
“that the increased Tea and Sugar Duties, which were levied 
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Fripay, January 22.—A 


as temporary war taxes, will be remitted now that the emet- 
gency has passed away.’ 

Mr. Haldane at Portsmouth says Mr. Chamberlain advised 
his audience to learn and think Imperially; but if he (Mf. 
Haldane) could get the nation to think without the “Im- 
perially ” he should be content. 

At a meeting of the council of the National Association of 
Master Bakers at Birmingham a resolution is passed expressing 
strong disapproval of the proposed taxes on food. 

friendly tariff, said Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman, at a meeting of the Eighty Club, was most 
alluring; and it was not surprising that many people who 
felt the pinch of international competition should have been 
found willing to sit upon Mr. Chamberlain's wonderful Com- 
mission. It was a case of unconscious cupidity. 

At Southport Mr. Asquith replies to Mr. Chamberlain's 
Guildhall speech. 

Lord Londonderry at Belfast says he has always opposed 
a tax on food and always will. 

Sir Edward Grey at Morpeth says there can be no com- 
promise on the fiscal question as Mr. Chamberlain’s case is 
wrong in its arguments, wrong in its history, and wrong in its 
prophecies. 

Mr. Haldane at Hammersmith ridicules Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fallacy that an extension of foreign banking in London indi- 
cates a weakening of our home a 


SATURDAY, January 23.—‘‘It is not,” writes Sir H. Campbell- 


Bannerman, “by: any hothouse A ol that British trade 
can be built up.’ 

Mr. Abel Smith, Conservative member for East Herts, 
writes to his constituents that he cannot understand how any- 
one can support the mutually destructive policies of Retalia- 
tion and Preferential Tariffs. If by Retaliation we secure 
freedom of trade, then we cannot give the colonies preference 
against foreign countries. 


Monpay, January 25.—Sir Charles Dilke at Ashton-under-Lyne 


says Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, damaging as they would 
be to the prosperity of the country, would be still more harm- 
ful and more likely to be fatal if we were in a condition of 
decay. 

The Glasgow sugar merchants, having asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer why the sugar duty, being a “ war tax,’ 
should not be removed, are informed in reply that Sir Michaet Hicks- 
Beach, in opening his Budget on April 18, 1901, when this tax 
was imposed, defended the duty on the express ground that 
additional revenue was required to provide for the growth 
in the ordinary expenditure of the country as opposed to extra- 
ordinary or war expenditure. 

Mr. Winston Churchill at Dublin says Ireland would not 
benefit under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of Protection, as 
England was the greatest “‘dumper” of all. 

At Exeter Sir Edgar Vincent says that if Protection is 
adopted as the Unionist Party platform it would be a mill- 
stone round their necks for twenty years. 


TuEspDAYy, January 26.—At Enfield, Mr. Bryce says that under 


Protection the small manufacturer would speedily be crushed 
out by the Trusts which would be fostered by the tariff here 
as in other Protectionist lands. 

At a Free Trade Union meeting at Whitfield’s Tabernacle, 
Mr. Haldane said the Protectionist wave which he had noticed 
last October was visibly receding, and Mr. Chamberlain was 
no longer the popular figure he then was. 

The Colonial Secretary at Leamington says we must re- 
cover the power of negotiating effectively with foreign coun- 
tries in order that we may obtain, as a result of the freedom 
which we give to them, a corresponding freedom for our 
own merchants. Having brought about such a revision, we 
should, sooner or later, certainly come to colonial preference. 

At Malmesbury, Mr. Walter Long addressed a meeting 
hostile to Sir John Dickson Poynder (Unionist Free Trader), 
and declares that the time has arrived when it is absolutely 
necessary that this country should adopt the principle of 
Retaliation. 
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